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FULBRIGHT-HAYES SEMINAR CURRICULUM PROJECT-AUTUMN , 1994 



INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 



The Fulbright-Hayes Seminar Program provides a very 
comprehensive and richly textured experience in India. The 
United States Educational Foundation in India immersed 
participants in India's arts, religion, politics, history, 
social life, and overall culture with amazing intensity in a 
six week time span. I have emerged from the experience with 
a broader world view, renewed compassion for the human 
condition, and sensitivity to India's needs as a nation. I 
am also a better teacher and a better person due to the 
experience. While my curriculum project deals with politics 
and international relations, the India experience has 
informed me in a broad spectrum manner, and I will use all 
aspects of this experience to enrich my teaching. One note 
of caution needs to be inserted. Six weeks in India 
does not make anyone an expert on India. Not only are many 
original questions still unanswered, but many new ones have 
been raised. 
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INDIA 1994 THE PEACOCK AND THE VULTURE 

India is at a major crossroads today. In a very real 
sense it is a "last chance" before impending disasters. As a 
nation with a middle class well in excess of 200 million 
people, a technological capability among the highest in the 
world, a space program, nuclear power and weapons, a strong 
agricultural program, and the world's largest democracy, the 
potential exists for India to move forward competitively and 
successfully in the world. However, India is also the nation 
with more than 900,000,000 people as of 1994, living in an 
area less than one third the size of the United States. It 
has some of the world's worst air and water pollution, and 
an enormous government bureaucracy seemingly incapable of 
solving even small problems. While India has an advanced and 
talented scientific establishment capable of solving 
imposing scientific and engineering problems, it lacks a 
managerial base and thus finds itself unable to solve sewage 
treatment or basic transportation problems. 

This great paradox, India, is best understood by 
realizing that life in India today is like living in three 
different centuries at once. The large middle class and 
small upper class is living squarely in the contemporary 
twentieth century. The recent and new urban arrivals as well 

as many traditional villagers, are primarily living in 
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conditions approximating 1900 in the U.S.A. Urban poverty, 
rustic living conditions, the absence of plumbing or 
electricity, and poor transportation and communication are 
all common. Of course, the occasional village television or 
a long distance telephone and fax store are clear reminders 
that a technology from fifty to one hundred years in advance 
is also present. Finally, many of India's fourteen million 
tribals as well as some of the more remote villages and 
farming communities, are living a life similar to hundreds 
of years ago. The occasional bicycle or water pump are often 
the only modern intrusions other than the sounds of distant 
trains and airplanes, and the sight of electric power lines 
and occasional tourists. 

India is divided by more than these overarching 
lifestyle and class lines. India is also a nation of 
twenty-five states, each with an identity that frequently 
includes different languages, literacy rates, religious 
composition, clothing, food, and political views. Every 
Indian rupee note contains fifteen languages. Alphabetically 
these include Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marati, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, 
and Urdu. In addition, Hindi and English are found 
throughout the note, being national languages of a sort. 
Sanskrit, which is spoken nowhere, appears because of its 
cultural importance. However, Rajastani, the main language 
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of Rajastan, is not recognized as a national language. While 
Rajastani is the most obvious example, dozens of other 
languages are widely spoken in Inida but given reduced, if 
any, recognition by the national government. No tribal 
languages have any national recognition. 

Literacy in India averages under 60% but varies from 
the 35% range in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar to 95% in Kerala to 
near 5% in many tribal areas. Communication varies from 
modern, if not very efficient, urban telecommunications, 
microwave relay stations, satellite feeds, and much more, to 
rural areas without any linking communication whatsoever. 
Some villages have limited electric power and a few 
televisions and radios. An Indian prime minister cannot 
truly address the nation at one time. Perhaps 300 million or 
more people would be in the dark, or at least one third of 
the population. 

While transportation is more uniform throughout India, 
it is uniformly inefficient, except for air travel, once you 
leave the airport! Even in air travel, the security searches 
for bombs, weapons, and batteries combined with the use of 
handwritten lists for boarding passes, makes securing a seat 
and negotiating the procedures difficult at best. In 
addition, the search procedures are plagued with 
inefficiency. Rail travel is clearly established, largely 
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due to the British occupation, but most trains average no 
more than 35 miles per hour on a long passenger trip. A 450 
mile journey could easily take fifteen to twenty hours and 
all first class seats may be fa cing backwards. Some train 
cars are so crowded that people are riding outside the cars 
and just hanging on. Roads, even when paved, are slow going. 
While 35,000 Indians are killed each year in traffic 
accidents, a rate twenty times higher than in the U.S.A. 
when number of registered vehicles and miles travelled are 
considered, the number is this low due to the slow speeds. 
Speeds of 45 miles per hour are rarely achieved anywhere. 
Might makes right on the Indian road so there is never a 
guarantee of a lane in either direction. Cows, goats, hogs, 
and water buffalo often clog rural and urban streets alike. 
In downtown Calcutta, it is not unusual to take more than an 
hour to travel less than one mile. With diesel fuel costing 
less than half the price of gasoline, the air in urban areas 
is among the world's worst, competing with Mexico 
City and Bangkok. Autorickshaws, buses, trucks, and 
motorcylces pump enormous amounts of pollutants into already 
congested, densely populated areas. 
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India is also sharply divided along urban and rural 
lines. Thirty years ago, India's population of under 450 
million, less than half of today's population, was more than 
85% rural. Today, less than 70% of India's population is 
rural. The 250 million plus Indians living in urban areas 
are sharply divided in terms of living standards. Much of 
India's middle class is urban, but there are also millions 
of homeless people in the cities. Bombay's population of 
12.6 million people increases by 1000 families a day. 

Perhaps more than 3 million people in Bombay are homeless or 
living in shanty towns. One is struck by the contrasts in 
living standards. A comfortable middle class family often 
lives side by side with cardboard and plastic shanty homes. 
One only needs to walk Bombay's streets at night to discover 
that the city is remarkably safe and quiet, yet heavily 
populated by rats and littered with garbage. It is not 
surprising that there has been at outbreak of plague in 
parts of Maharastra state this year. 

Calcutta, with a population of 11 million possesses 
even more stark contrasts than Bombay. The Oberoi Grand 
Hotel, one of the world's finest five star hotels, is only 
feet away from homeless people not far from death, lying in 
the streets. The monsoon rains mix with human and animal 
waste spreading a brown slime over many streets and 
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sidewalks. The air is often oppressively loaded with 
pollutants. The rich and poor, for at least a part of the 
day, share difficult living conditions. The real charm and 
beauty of Calcutta is increasingly below the surface, harder 
and harder to keep in view and in mind. For each prostitute 
or destitute person saved by Mother Teresa, thousands more 
remain lost on Calcutta's streets. 

Bombay and Calcutta are the two most extreme urban 
examples, but dozens of other cities suffer similar problems 
on a smaller scale. For Madras, water pollution is among its 
biggest problems. For Agra, literacy and sanitation are 
among its biggest problems. New Delhi/ Delhi has problems 
approaching the scope of Bombay's and Calcutta's, but its 
large geographic area and resulting ability to sprawl has 
also diluted its problems somewhat. The most notable 
exception is Bangalore, India's "silicon valley" equivalent. 
Bangalore's population of over four million is remarkably 
free of unemployment and poverty. Its excellent weather, its 
distance from other problems, and its concentration of 
non-polluting industries, all help to produce this urban 
exception . 

Yet, despite these contrasts within India's cities, the 
rural contrasts previously alluded to are much greater. 70% 
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of India's 900 million plus population is still rural. While 
cities such as New Delhi are quickly converting rural areas 
into urban ones, farming will remain the major occupation of 
most Indians. Rice, grains, spices, coffee, sugar cane, tea, 
cotton, cashews, j uta , linseed , copra, and coir are all grown 
in great quantities in India. India's participation in the 
"green revolution" has dramatically increased its 
agricultural output. With almost 60% arable land and many 
successful flood control projects, its agricultural future 
continues to look promising. 

If one can imagine, however, one of two pessimistic 
agricultural projections, trouble may be on the horizon. If 
India mechanizes its agriculture on a large scale, its 
production will rise, but its unemployment and cultural 
dislocations would be enormous. Millions of people have 
already fled from villages and farms to the big cities 
which can not accomodate tham at present. The large 
families which are somewhat absorbed by rural and village 
life, are far less integrated into urban life. The second, 
and not necessarily independent projection, involves the 
negative environmental effects of both the green revolution 
and overpopulation. Insecticide resistent insects, huge 
fertilizer needs, and water pollution, all pose serious 
threats to future agriculture. 
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There are more than 700 people per square mile in 
India. Almost 40% are below the age of 15. These statistics 
are at the heart of most problems in India. Population 
threatens most everything in India: its food supply, its 
resource availability, its cities, its water, its air, its 
very way of life. Solutions are difficult, if not 
impossible to come by, without transforming India in ways 
anathema to the population. Having only one child per family, 
as practiced in the Peoples Republic of China, would run 
completely contrary to Indian democracy and the will of most 
Indian people. Indian's brief experiment with martial law in 
the late 1970s under Indira Gandhi, led to her loss as a 
prime minister, a rejection of martial law, and questionable 
results of the policy itself. Observers still dispute to 
this day whether martial law failed or succeeded. If it 
failed, was it because of its very nature, or because it was 
in place for too short a time? In any event, martial law for 
the purpose of population control is sure to meet widespread 
opposition and political suicide for those supporting it. 

Encouragement of birth control and abortion have also 
resulted in many problems. It is illegal in India to have 
an abortion for the purpose of determining the sex of a 
child. Yet, this practice is widespread. In northern India, 
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as of 1994, there are only 87 females for each 100 males in 
the population. This trend shows no real signs of abating 
and it shows that abortion, as a last chance to prevent 
childbirth, is fraught with cultural and religious issues 
and may result in a most unnatural imbalance in the 
population. Abortion has had some small effect in limiting 
population, but it has been a most uneven one. Early efforts 
to encourage condom use, fell prey to both lack of 
cooperation and false rumor. Many Hindus believed that 
animal membranes were being used for the condoms, and as 
vegetarians, they opposed their use. Other forms of birth 
control such as IUDs and diaphragms require a far most 
extensive network of health care services and education. 

Perhaps the most widely recognized method of securing 
population control without force, is through economic 
improvement and education. India's huge middle class, 200 
million strong, is not having a population problem among its 
own class membership. Birth control is widely used and 
abortions are not generally abused. This leaves 700 million 
people, some of whom need further education, and all of whom 
need economic improvement. The incentive for small family 
size is lost on this population. Many children are needed to 
tend crops in rural and village areas. Many children are 
needed among the urban poor to provide some income and a 
possible "insurance policy" for old age. 
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India's educational and medical networks may best be 
described as uneven. India has many outstanding 
universities, but the upper middle and upper classes often 
educate their children in British or American universities. 
Indian Universities may be an important draw for the 
recently emergent portions of the middle class and for 
countries such as Nepal, but they must go further to attract 
more extremely talented students and to help avoid possibly 
losing those people most capable of solving India's 
problems. India's complex web of "public" and "private" 
schools, range from rudimentary one room shacks with almost 
no materials or support, to advanced, sophisticated, state of 
the art centers for learning. It is here in all of India's 
schools where the solution to the population problem most 
truly is located. A recent Rajastani educational campaign 
was launched to encourage birth control and safe sex. Many 
more campaigns together; with economic improvement will be 
essential to solve problems. 

Medical services include high tech hospitals with 
ground-breaking surgical techniques to, dangerously 
ill-supplied and poorly trained street clinics. Medical 
services must be available to keep children healthy enough 
to get a good education, and to provide those additional 
services that a good education will encourage, such as birth 
control . 
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AIDS is at the confluence of the problems just 
discussed. As of 1994, estimates of HIV Positive cases among 
Indians range from 2 million persons to 14 million persons. 

If we use one percent of the population as a realistic 
estimate for HIV Positive and full blown cases of Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome, that number would be 9 million 
people. While this percentage would be only slightly higher 
than that of the United States, its trajectory is 
dramatically different. AIDS is spreading dramatically in 
India's big cities, among its prostitute population, and 
among its network of truck drivers. At this rate, AIDS could 
easily spread to 2%, 3%, or more of the population by the 
year 2000. In other words, AIDS is spreading rapidly among 
the heterosexual population. Contaminated blood supplies and 
poor medical services may complicate this emerging problem. 

Sadly, there are many in the middle class who have 
given up hope in helping the 300 million poorest Indians. 
They are tired of shanty towns, the homeless, street sewage, 
and ignorance. Some use Hinduism as a cover and simply say, 
"bad karma, too bad, better luck next time around." Others 
have gone as far as seeing AIDS as a solution to 
overpopulation! Truly, desperation and hopelessness have 
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affected important segments of the Indian middle class. If 
AIDS is to be a solution, then truly, that would mean there 
is almost no hope. 

Religion also plays an important role here. Many Hindus 
believe that the Muslims are trying to overpopulate them as 
a solution to minority status. India is 83% Hindu, 11% 

Islam, 3% Christian, and 2% Sikh. With a population of more 
than 90 million Muslims, India has more of this group than 
any country in the Middle East or Pakistan. Only Indonesia 
has more Muslims. Even 3% of the population is not 
insignificant when it means more than 27 million people. The 
Muslim population in India is perhaps the most impoverished, 
more so than the officially illegal but none-the-less 
commonly present Untouchable Hindu population. Th portion 
of the population is most susceptible to overpopulation. 

With the advent of "Hindu Fundamentalism" primarily in 
northern India, religious tensions have increased. This 
makes solving all of the above problems that much more 
difficult. There are over 33 million manifestations of God 
in Hinduism while Islam is strictly monotheistic. Hindus 
hold animals to be sacred, especially the cow, while Muslims 
dietary code forbids pork. Even though most Hindus today are 
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no longer vegetarian, they strictly honor the sacredness of 
cows. India is home to 25% of the WORLD'S cattle. 

Occasionally, a Muslim will kill a cow to arouse Hindu 
anger. Considering that some Hindu truck drivers have been 
killed by crowds when running over cows, one can imagine the 
response to a Muslim killing a cow intentionally. Nor is it 
unknown for a Hindu to toss a pig into a mosque during 
prayer . 

Life is a meaningless cycle of birth and rebirth 
(samsara), determined by the impurity or purity of previous 
deeds (karma ). Escaping samsara and improving karma are the 
goals of Hindus. For Muslims, submission to God and avoiding 
sin, are their goals. Clearly the fodder for religious 
tensions is ever present in India. Contrasting religious 
ideas and a history of conflict are likely to continue to 
trouble the peoples of India. 

The lessons and readings which follow this report on 
India today, are designed to provide students with an 
opportunity to explore different dimensions of Indian 
politics and culture. There are three major lessons included. 
The first deals with the Kashmir and its problems. For India, 
this has been its leading international problem since 
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partition in 1947. The second lesson deals with the vast 
array of India's international problems. The third lesson 
concerns Indian democracy and lets the student make 
comparisons with American democracy. 

Many geographic resources are included to help students 
understand the numerous geopolitical issues. Readings and 
statistical abstracts about Indian life, economics, 
population, education, history, religion, and other cultural 
aspects are included. A bibliography is included at the 
conclusion . 

India today is truly living in different centuries at 
the same time. Solving India's political and social problems 
presents a great challenge to India. Since one in every six 
people alive on planet Earth today is Indian, understanding 
India and helping in the solution to problems, is important 
to all. India also has much to share with the rest of the 
world. Its cultural and technological achievements are great 
and can benefit all the peoples of the world. 
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Inaurgual Address 

Interdisciplinary Appr4c.h to Indian Creative Expressions 
Cultural Unity of India 

An introduction to visual arts followed by visit to National 
Museum 

Indian Educational system 

Indian literature will cover Epics of India 

British Raj & After 

Role of Media in India 

Role of Press in Indian democracy 

Social Justice in India 

Two panel discussions: 

- Multi Religious Society 

- Women & Developing India 
Relevant Social issues 

finrrlniliim romlnnn ftn isa c M n fi Ind5 - a 

Caste sysLem 
Dance performance 
Crafts of India 

Economic policy & liberalization 
Environment & Art 



THE KASHMIR DISPUTE: 

An Investigative Project 



Ever since Great Britain left South Asia in 1947, 
Kashmir has been the focus of a most serious dispute. The 
countries of India and Pakistan have fought two major wars 
in 1948 and in 1965 largely over the issue of who controls 
Kashmir. Anti-Indian violence in Indian Kashmir broke out in 
1990. Kashmir presents several problems simultaneously. It 
is a boundary problem, a separatist problem, and a 
settlement problem. Without a peaceful resolution to the 
Kashmir conflict it is unlikely that there will ever be a 
permanent peace between India and Pakistan. 

To accomplish this research effectively without too 
much duplication of effort, the class will be divided into 
three parts. The first part will focus on the boundary 
issues affecting Jammu and Kashmir. The second part will 
deal with separatist issues including Muslim uprisings and 
Indian and Pakistani military operations in the region. The 
third part will deal with settlement problems. What efforts 
have already been made to solve the Kashmir problem and why 
have they been unsuccessful? 

After the research is complete, the class will share 
its findings and try and agree upon a solution for the 
future. Be sure to use your maps and India background 
information in considering your research directions and 
final solutions. Good luck! After all, no one has solved 
this problem yet. 
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SOURCE: INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND THE KASHMIR DISPUTE 
Robert G. Wirsing 



Map 1 



JAMMU AND KASHMIR, 1993 
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The Kashmiri Muslim Uprising 
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Map 2 



MAIN REGIONS OF 
JAMMU AND KASHMIR 




Table 4.1 Area, Population and Religion, J and K State (1981) 



Region* Area (sq/m) Population %Muslim %Hindu %Other 



Kashmir 

Valley 


8,639 


3,134,904 

(52.36%) 


94.96 


4.59 


0.05 


Jammu 


12,378 


2,718,113 

(45.39%) 


29.60 


66.25 


4.15 


Ladakh 


33,SS4f 


134,372 

(2.24%) 


46.04 


2.66 


51.30* 


TOTALS: 


54,571 


5,987,389 


64.19 


32.24 


3.57 



Sources: Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India; and Census 1981, 



Government of India. 

India s Jammu and Kashmir state contains 14 districts: Kashmir Valley has six 
(Anantnag, Badgam, Baramulla, Kupwara, Pulwama, Srinagar), Jammu also six (Doda, 
Jammu, Kathua, Poonch, Rajouri, Udhampur), and Ladakh two (Kargil, Leh). 

This figure includes areas of Ladakh (Aksai Chin) held by the Chinese. 

'Mainly Buddhist 
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The Kashmiki Muslim 
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Appendix A. Security Council resolutions and 
decisions on India-Pakistan in 1948 



38 (1948). Resolution of 17 January 1948 
(S/651) 

The Security Council , 

Having heard statements on the situation in 
Kashmir from representatives of the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan, 

Recognizing the urgency of the situation. 

Taking note of the telegram addressed on 
6 January 1948 by its President to each of the 
parties 1 and of their replies thereto, 2 in which 
they affirmed their intention to conform to the 
Charter of the United Nations, 

1 . Calls upon both the Government of India 
and the Government of Pakistan to take 
immediately all measures within their power 
(including public appeals to their people) cal- 
culated to improve the situation, and to refrain 
from making any statements and from doing 
or causing to be done or permitting any acts 
which might aggravate the situation; 

2. Further requests each of those Govern- 
ments to inform the Council immediately of 
any material change in the situation which 
occurs or appears to either of them to be about 
to occur while the matter is under considera- 
tion by the Council, and consult with the 
Council thereon. 

Adopted at the 229th meeting by 9 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics). 

Decision 

At its 229th meeting, on 17 January 1948, the 
Council decided that the President should 
invite the representatives of India and Pakistan 
to take part in direct talks under his guidance 
in an effort to find some common ground on 
which the structure of a settlement might be 
built. 



1 See Official Records of the Security Council, 
Third Year, Nos 1-15, 226th meeting, pp. 4-5 
(Document S/636). 

2 Ibid, Third Year, Supplement for January, Feb- 
ruary and March 1948, Documents S/639 and 
S/640. 



39 (1948). Resolution of 20 January 1948 
(S/654) 

The Security Council , 

Considering that it may investigate any dis- 
pute or any situation which might, by its con- 
tinuance, endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and that, in the 
existing state of affairs between India and 
Pakistan, such an investigation is a matter of 
urgency. 

Adopts the following resolution: 

A. A Commission of the Security Council 
is hereby established, composed of representa- 
tives of three Members of the United Nations, 
one to be selected by India, one to be selected 
by Pakistan, and the third to be designated by 
the two so selected. 

Each representative on the Commission 
shall be entitled to select his alternates and 
assistants. 

B. The Commission shall proceed to the 
spot as quickly as possible. It shall act under 
the authority of the Security Council and in 
accordance with the direction it may receive 
from it. It shall keep the Security Council cur- 
rently informed of its activities and of the dev- 
elopment of the situation. It shall report to the 
Security Council regularly, submitting its con- 
clusions and proposals. 

C. The Commission is invested with a dual 
function: 

(1) To investigate the facts pursuant to 
Article 34 of the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

(2) To exercise, without interrupting the 
work of the Security Council, any mediatory 
influence likely to smooth away difficulties; to 
carry out the directions given to it by the 
Security Council; and to report how far the 
advice and directions, if any, of the Security 
Council have been carried out. 

D. The Commission shall perform the 
functions described in Clause C: (1) In regard 
to the situation in the Jammu and Kashmir 
State set out in the letter of the representative 
of India addressed to the President of the 
Security Council, dated 1 January 1948, 1 and 
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230 INDIA’S AD HOC ARSENAL 

5. This Agreement will be subject to ratifi- 
cation by both countries in accordance with 
their respective constitutional procedures, and 
will come into force with effect from the date 
on which the Instruments of Ratification are 
exchanged. 

6. Both Governments agree that their res- 
pective Heads will meet again at a mutually 
convenient time in the future and that, in the 
meanwhile, the representatives of the two 
sides will meet to discuss further the modali- 
ties and arrangements for the establishment of 
durable peace and normalisation of relations, 
including the questions of repatriation of pris- 
oners of war and civilian internees, a final set- 
tlement of Jammu and Kashmir and the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. 



(Indira Gandhi) 
Prime Minister 
Republic of India 



(Zulfikar Ali Bhutto) 
President 
Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan 



Simla, the 2nd July, 1972 



INDIA: DOMESTIC ORDER AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A ROLE PLAYING ACTIVITY 



In this activity half of you will either volunteer 
for or be assigned a role in the present Indian government. 

The remaining half of the class will play various 
adversarial roles which directly deal with India's domestic 
order, its borders, or its international relations. 

Those of you playing Prime Minister Rao or one of his 
cabinet members or advisors, wish to advocate (perhaps even 
achieve) domestic tranquility, complete borders including all 
disputed lands in the Kashmir region, and positive diplomatic 
relations with all of your neighbors. This is a tall task, 
indeed! 

Those of you playing various adversarial roles wish to 
advocate (and perhaps even achieve) ends consistent with your 
personal, political, and religious objectives. These 
dialogues will occur in small meetings and groupings over 
two class periods. A huge conference will then be held 
comprising everyone in the class, and final statements will 
be made and conclusions drawn. If verbal discussions reach a 
formal agreement stage, then the agreement must be in 
writing. If discussions are either fruitful but 
inconclusive, or unfruitful, the outlines of your two days 
of discussion must be placed in writing. ( Delegations can 
consist of as little as one person, depending on class 
size. There must be at least one Indian government 
representative to meet with each other role.) 

Listing of Other Roles: 

The Pakistani Delegation including Prime Minister Bhutto. 

The Chinese Delegation. 

The Bangladeshi Delegation. 

The Sri Lankan Delegation. 

One representative from Nepal. 

One representative from Bhutan. 

One representative from Afghanistan. 

One representtive from the Military Government in Myanmar. 

A dissatisfied Sikh living in the Punjab. 

An outspoken member of the BJA- Hindu Fundamentalist Party. 

A Muslim living just north of Srinagar in the Kashmir. 

A Bangladeshi refugee in West Bengal. 

A Burmese refugee living in the Northeast. 
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Mishmi Hills 


29'00'N 96'00'E 


Mizoram 


23'30'N 93’00'E 


Moradabad 


28'50'N 78'47'E 


Nagaland 


26'00'N 95'00'E 


Nagpur 


21'09'N 79'06'E 


Nanda Devi 


30'23'N 79* 59' E 


Narmada 


21'38'N 72* 36'E 


Nasik 


19'59'N 73" 48'E 


New Delhi 


28 ' 36 'N 7ri2'E 


Nicobar Islands 


8'00'N 93*30'E 


Nine Degree 




Channel 


9*00'N 73'00'E 


Orissa 


20*00'N 84'00'E 


Palk Strait 


10‘00'N 79'45'E 


Panaji 


15'29'N 73’50'E 


Patiala 


30*19'N 76'24'E 


Patkai Range 


2r00'N 96'00'E 


Patna 


25'36'N 85'07'E 


Pir Panjal Range 


33*00^ 75‘00'E 


Pondicherry 


11'56'N 79'53'E 


Pondicherry 


11'56'N 79‘50'E 


Poona 


18'32'N 73*52'E 


Raipur 


21'14'N 81‘38'E 


Rajahmundry 


16*59^ 81'47'E 


Rajasthan 


2rOO'N 74'00'E 


Rajkot 


22'18'N 70'47'E 


Rann of Kutch 


24'00'N 70‘00'E 


Saharanpur 


29*58'N 77'33'E 


Salem 


11'39'N 78'10'E 


Satpura Range 


2r00'N 78'00'E 


Shillong 


25'34'N 91'53'E 


Sholapur 


ir41'N 75'55'E 


Sitvassa 


20* 17'N 73'00'E 


Simla 


31'06'N 77’10'E 


Srinagar 


34'05'N 74'49'E 


Surat 


21'10'N 72'50'E 


Tamil Nadu 


11'00'N 78'15'E 


Ten Degree 




Channel 


ICOO'N 93*00'E 


Thar Desert 


2rOCN 71'00'E 


Tiruchchirappall 


i 10'49'N 78'41'E 


Tirunefveli 


8'44'N 77" 42'E 


Tripura 


24'00'N 92‘00'E 


Trivandrum 


8‘29'N 76'55'E 


Ujjain 


23* 1 1'N 75'46'E 


Uttar Pradesh 


2rOO'N 8COO'E 


Varanasi 


25'20'N 83'00'E 


Vijayawada 


16*31 'N 80'37'E 


Vindhya Range 


23'00'N 7rOCE 


Vishakhapatnam 17*42'N 83‘18'E 


Warangal 


irOO'N 79‘35'E 


West Bengal 


24’00'N 88’0CKE 


Western Ghats 


14‘00'N 75‘00'E 



Kashmir 34’00'N 76’00'E Zaskar 
Jamnagar 22*28'N 70*04'E Mountains 33'00'N 78‘00'E 
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DEFINING DEMOCRACY: INDIA, A CASE STUDY 



There are many ways to define and describe a democracy. 
In this activity you will be provided with a variety of 
definitions and descriptions applicable to democracy. You 
will also be given the opportunity to provide your own 
definition. After selecting one or more definitions as 
acceptable , you will be asked to determine whether or not 
India is a democracy. 

India has free and generally honest elections with mass 
participation. India also has thousands of persons in 
detention without being formally charged with a crime. Parts 
of India are under martial law. Some states, Bihar in 
particular, are mired in corruption. Are any of these 
conditions in India critical to determining the presence of 
a democracy? 

Many political scientists have also suggested a variety 
of preconditions for a democracy to flourish in the world 
today. These will be listed below as well. Which does India 
have? Is the absence of any or several of these 
preconditions important to a determination of the presence 
of democracy in India? Remember, there is much room for 
opinion, but whatever position you take, it must be well 
supported with both evidence and clear reasoning. 
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DEFINING DEMOCRACY: DEFINITIONAL APPLICATIONS 



INDIA U.S.A. 



Democracy is a condition 
which includes individual 
riqhts and human rights. 






In a democracy , people 
can challenge their 
government if it is 
oppressive or abusive. 






A democracy contains a 
representative government. | 






A democracy can only exist J 
with the consent of those j 
qoverned . I 






Official power can not be 
arbitrary or abusive. 






People have an active 
participation in decisions 
affecting their lives in a 
democracy. 1 






A democratic government is 
strong enough to protect its 
citizens' riqhts. 






A democracy has a constitution 
or written document guaranteeing 
its citizens' riqhts. 






A democracy treats all 
people equally. 






Economic freedom is 
guaranteed in a democracy. 






YOUR DEFINITION 


; 




YOUR DEFINITION 


| 





O 

ERIC 
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PRECONDITIONS FOR DEMOCRACY: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR YOU TO EVALUATE 



INDIA 

LITERACY 



URBANIZATION 



AN INVOLVED 
MIDDLE CLASS 



NATIONAL 

TRADITIONS 



AN INDEPENDENT 
INTELLIGENTSIA 



A SYSTEM OF 
TAXATION 



A MARKET 
ECONOMY 



PLURALISM 



JUSTIFIED 

AUTHORITY 



PURPOSEFUL 

AUTHORITY 



INTRINSIC SOURCE 
OF DEMOCRACY SUCH 
AS THE PEOPLE 
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INDIA 



U.S.A 



[MPORTANCE OF A 
CONSTITUTION 






[MPORTANCE OF 
TOMAN AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS 






DENIAL OF PRIVILEGE 
rO ANY SPECIFIC 
3ROUP OR INDIVIDUAL I 






PEACE 
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SOURCE: REINVENTING REVOLUTION 
Gail Omvedt 



Glossary 



adivasi: “original inhabitant,” used for “tribals" inhabiting the hillier and more 
forested areas who were traditionally shifting cultivators and hunter-gatherers, 
sometimes settled peasants. 

bahujan: “majority people,” used in movements of the shudra castes. 

bai, ben: “woman,” lower-class term; often added to names. 

Bali Raja: “King Bali,” fabled peasant king considered as a rakshasa or 
“demon” in brahmanic mythology. 

bandh: “close,” “stop,” term for a civic strike that seeks to close all offices, 
factories, shops, transportation, etc. 

bania: see vaishya. 

Bharat, bharatiya: ‘ India, Indian,” traditional name deriving from a mythical 
early king; thus the Mahabharat or “Great India” refers to the famous epic. 

Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP): major Hindu-nationalist party in India, succes- 
sor to the earlier Bharatiya Jan Sangh, which had merged in the Janata party 
in 1976-79. 

brahman: highest of the traditional four vamas, with duties of worshipping gods 
and performing intellectual work; from earliest times they were also adminis- 
trators and landholders. 

caste system: traditional hierarchical kinship-economic system of South Asia, 
characterized by a multitude of jatis arranged in the fourfold varna system; 
both these terms are normally translated as “caste.” 

Communist Party of India or CPI: name of both the original party and its more 
pro-Moscow, moderate offshoot after the 1964 split. 

Communist Party of India (Marxist) or CPI(M): name of the more militant or 
left” of the two otfshoots of the original CPI; strongholds in Kerala and West 
Bengal where it has been the governing party since 1977. 
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338 GLOSSARY 



satyagraba: “exertion for truth,” term used by Gandhi for a nonviolent but 
illegal campaign. 

scheduled caste: legal/constitutional term for ex-untouchables. 

scheduled tribe: legal/constitutional term for tribals or adivasis. 

Shambuk: dalit boy in Ramayana, killed by Rama for the “sin” of trying to gain 
yogic powers reserved for upper castes. 

shetkari: “peasant” (Marathi). 

shudra: lowest of the traditional four vamas, who had the duty of serving the 
others. 

stri: “woman,” a somewhat upper-class term. 

swaraj: “self-rule.” 

thakur: another word for Rajput in North India. 

thozilali or thozilar: “laborer” (Dravidian). 

vaishya: third highest of the traditional four vamas, merchants, and business- 
men, known more colloquially as banias. 

varna: one of the four categories comprising the traditional caste system. 

varnashramadhanna: the religion of maintaining the traditional caste system 
and the four stages of life. 

vyavasaya: “peasant” (Tamil). 

yadav: herding caste found in many states, especially Bihar and UP. 

yatra: march” or “campaign,” a common organizing technique in which activ- 
ists organize a caravan through villages (or city wards), originally by foot as 
padyatra but normally now using vehicles. 
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12 May: The Sunni Central Waqf Board files a writ petition against the 
District Judge’s order. 

1987 

11 December. The State of Uttar Pradesh applies to the Allahabad High 
Court that the hearing of the two writ petitions be deferred and the four 
civil suits be withdrawn from the court of munsif sadar and tried by the 
High Court. 

March: At New Delhi’s Boat Club three lakh Muslims gather to demand 
handing over the Babri Masjid. ... i • 

April: The Hindus gather at Ayodhya to pledge the liberation of the shrine. 

1988 

December: The Babri Masjid Action Committee splits to form Babri 
Masjid Movement and the BMAC. 

1989 

November: The Shilanyas is held at Ayodhya on 9 November and the 
foundation of the temple is laid the next day. The plinth is dug 192 feet 
away from the mosque. 

On 1 1 November the VHP leaders declare that the construction of the 
temple is being deferred and it would be decided in January 1990. 

December: A coalition of the Janata Dal, the Bharatiya Janata Party and 
the Communist Party of India forms the Government at the Centre after 
the general elections. 

1990 

15 February: The new government constitutes a committee to talk to the 
various groups and find an amicable solution. 

October: A rath-yatra, from Somnath to Ayodhya led by the B JP leaders 
starts. 

The BJP withdraws support to the Janata Dal Government. 

In the Shilanyas procession and the kar seva on 30 October performed 
amidst tight security, several people are killed and injured in the police 
action. 

November: The BJP and the VHP decide to resume the kar seva on 6 
December. 
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By JOHN F. BURNS 

Special to Th« New York Time* 

BOMBAY, India — A year after 
Bombay’s most serious riots in dec- 
ades, much that meets the eye sug- 
gests that life has returned to normal 
after Hindu-Muslim riots and serial 
bomb explosions rocked the city. 

Factories are working full tilt, and 
luxury hotels along the Arabian Sea 
are full Tourists are back, along with 
foreign executives exploring India's 
newly relaxed Investment laws. 
Many who are in a position to prosper 
from the turnaround, especially the 
Hindus who predominate among the 
city’s 12J> million people, say that 
Bombay has once again become In- 
dia's most confident, outward-looking 
metropolis. 

"Life goes on, and why not?” said 
H. L. Deshmani, a pharmaceutical 
executive waiting to place a bet at the 
Mahalakshmi race course, where 
thousands gathered recently in their 
flowing saris and tailored cotton suits 
for the Poonawalla Breeders’ Million, 
India’s richest horse race. 

"We had trouble here for three 
'months, just three months,” said Mr. 
Deshmani, a Hindu, before hurrying 
back to his grandstand seat ”lt was a 
brief thing, just a few extremists stir- 
ring trouble.” • 

Bomb Damage Repaired 
. On the surface, at least, the recov- 
ery has been striking. 

Few physical scars remain from 
the upheavals. At least 1,100 people 
were killed, most of them Muslims, in 
two outbursts of Hindu-Muslim riot- 
ing in December 1992 and January 
1993. And in a three-hour period on 
March 12, 1993, 13 bombs, reportedly 
set by leaders of the city’s Muslim 
underworld, killed more than 260 peo* • 
pie. and left more than 700 others 
injured. ■ 

Blasted, fire-scarred masonry has 
all but disappeared from the down- 
town area where the bombs struck 
and from the poorer districts that 
were at the heart of the riots. The 
Bombay rioting occurred after a Hin- 
du mob destroyed an ancient mosque 
at Ayodhya In northern India on Dec. 
6, 1991 The mosque was built on a site 
that is also holy to Hindus. 

While the riot and bomb damage 
has been repaired, many skeptics say 
the bitterness and fear that were 
sown have receded little, if at all, 
among those most affected, the city’s 
1.5 million Muslims. 

"This city is still simmering, don’t 
Tet anybody tell you anything else,” 
'said Alyque Padamsee, an advertis- 
ing executive who is best known for 
his theatrical career, especially for 
his role of a Muslim leader in the film 
"Gandhi." Others among the city’s 
business leaders play down the after- 
effects of the upheavals. 
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A year after Bombay’s worst riots in decades, life has returned to normal at the 

frontof the train station. “It was a brief thing,” one businessman satd. “Just a few extreme shrimg trouble. 



through its military intelligence wing, 
helped to plan the bomb explosions, 
recruited underworld figures to plant 
the explosives and arranged for 1 
smuggling operations across the Ara- 
bian Sea that brought nearly four tons 
of explosives and an armory of weap- 
ons into Bombay. 

The indictment asserts that the 
bombings were part of a wider con- 
spiracy to "wage war on the Indian 
state” and that the conspirators 
sought to achieve this by inflaming 
religious animosities between Hindus 
and Muslims. Police Investigators 
have said that the man identified as 
having led the conspiracy in Bombay, 
Da wood Ibrahim, long considered the 
most powerful figure in the city’s 
Muslim underworld, fled Bombay for 
Dubai, a Muslim emirate in the Per- 
sian Gulf, hours before the succession 
of car bombs exploded. 

Critics of the Bombay authorities 



an inquiry held by the Indian People’s 
Commission on Human Rights, a pri- 
vate group that issued a report blam- 
ing Shiv Sena for the rioting. 

So far, no one named In the com- 
plaints, or in testimony before, the 
inquiry, has been charged. Instead, 
the issue has been deferred by the 
establishment of a judicial Inquiry 
into the riots, under a Hindu judge. 
Lawyers who have appeared before 
the hearing say that they could con- 
tinue for years, making effective 
prosecutions unlikely. 



have little quarrel with the police 
* — - w — ■- 1 — althoi 



version of the bombings, although 



Amid the signs of 
well being, calls to 



Things of the Past’ 

• "The day the blasts occurred, the 

city was in shock," Harsh Goenka, a hands 

member of one of the city’s richest JO 111 IlcUlua 

families, told The Telegraph, a Cal- 

cutta newspaper, in a section devoted 
to the anniversary of the explosions. 

“Today, if you ask me. I’ll say, *What 
blast? which blast?’ Blasts and com- 
munal riots are things of the past." 

While the city’s leaders emphasize 
Bombay’s thrusting commercialism, 
not the enmities bom of the upheav- 
als, others say that too little has been 
done since the riots to calm Muslims’ 
fears that the Hindu gangs could 
strike again. 

So far, the Bombay authorities 
have focused on rounding up those 
held responsible for the bombings, 
mostly Muslims. 



Allegations of a Wider Plot 
A special courtroom is being con- 
structed in the city’s central jail for 
the trial of 195 people charged in the 
bomb blasts. The proceedings are ex- 
pected to take months. The Govern- 
ment’s case suggests that the bomb 
blasts had their origins in a Muslim 
community where loyalties are divid- 
ed between India and Pakistan. 

In nearly 10,000 pages of evidence, 
prosecutors have said that Pakistan, 



they say that the evidence of direct 
involvement by Pakistan seems 
shaky. But they make a point of what 
they "say is a telling contrast between 
the effort made to prosecute those 
responsible for the bombings, mostly 
Muslims, and the failure to go after 
the militants behind the riots, who are 
Hindus. 

Not only Muslims but many Hindus 
say that there was never any doubt 
about the identity of those who pro- 
voked and led the rioting: an extrem- 
ist Hindu group, the Shiv Sena, and its 
leader, Bal Thackeray, who is said to 
have at least 30,000 armed followers 
in Bombay. 

Hearings May Take Years 
Eyewitness accounts, as well as 
scores of formal complaints entered 
at police stations, named Shiv Sena 
activists as having led the mobs that 
set on unarmed Muslims, hacking or 
burning them to death, and f irebomb* 



Kalpana Sharma, a reporter for 
The Hindu, one of the country's most 
influential newspapers, said the fail- 
ure to prosecute those responsible for 
the riots had struck a chill in Muslim 
communities. Ms. Sharma, a Hindu, 
said that many Muslims had fled 
mixed Hindu-Muslim communities 
after the riots for poorer districts 
that were predominantly Muslim, 
and the “ghettoization” was unlikely 
to be reversed. . 

"I think what has really frightened 
a lot of people is that the Government 
has done nothing to tackle Shiv. 

. Sena,” Ms. Sharma said. "This is a 
city that really wants to get back to 
work and put all of this behind it, but 
the wounds are still very deep. Mus- 
lims are very wary, and they’ll re- 
main so, until they see that justice is 
evenhanded.” 

A Smile and a Denial 
For his part, Mr. Thackeray ap- 
pears confident that no action will be 
taken against him or his organization. 

In an interview at his bungalow in 
Bombay’s northern suburbs, where 
he is protected by a heavily armed 
bodyguard of Bombay police, Mr. 
Thackeray smiled when he was asked 
if he provoked and organized the at- 
tacks on Muslims, as the inquiry as- 
serts. 

“Why should 1? There is no truth in 
it,” he said. 

His denial ran counter to volumes 
of evidence taken at the inquiry by 
the rights group, which was conduct- 
ed by two retired judges, one a Hindu 
and the other a Muslim. 



Bombay police to orchestrate the at- 
tacks, using voters' lists and business ■ 
registers to pick out Muslim homes i 
and businesses. 

Shiv Sena’s influence in the police 
Is said to be only one aspect of its I 
power in Bombay, which also extends j 
to control of key labor unions. Mafia- 
like protection rackets, and, accord- 1 
ing to the Judges’ report, influence 
over powerful industrialists and poli- 
ticians. In a remark that he asked be 
kept off the record, one of the city’s 
leading businessmen described Mr. 
Thackeray as more powerful than 
Shared Pawar, the chief minister of 
Maharashtra state, of which Bombay 
Is the capital. 

“They say that Pawar made a 
deal: Thackeray can run Bombay, 
and Pawar will handle the rest of 
Maharashtra,’* the businessman said. 



There Will Be a Flare-Up* 

This too, brought a smile from Mr. , 
Thackeray. First, he described Shiv 
Sena as ’’more of a social organiza- 
tion” than anything else, running am- 
bulance services, nursing homes and 
other charities, and with no ambitions 
to political power. But later, he hinted 
at what many in Bombay say is the 
real reason why no action has been 
taken against Mr. Thackeray or Shiv 
Sena, the fear that it would spark a 
new round of rioting. 

"I have created enemies. 1 am on a 
hit list,” Mr. Thackeray said. ‘But 
my enemies know full well lf anything 
happens to me, there will be a flare- 
up across this country. There will be 
communal riots everywhere. People 
will not keep quiet So much lo*. 
people have for me.” 



The judges' conclusion, confirming 
: accounts by many of India’s leading 
. newspapers, was that Mr. Thackeray, 
and Shiv Sena provoked the rioting 
with inflammatory attacks on Mus- 
lims in the Shiv Sena newspaper, 
Saamna. With passions roused, the 



Many in Bombay confirm the op: 
ion that Government action to rein 
Hindu extremists is unlikely, lnste^ 
these people say, the best hope f 
building lasting harmony betwe-r 
Hindus and Muslims rests with p: 
vate actions, such as the ‘‘Hands 
Harmony” day staged earlier th 
year in -wWwJh 

Hindus and Muslims, joined hands 
a human chain across Bombay. M 
lions of others are said to have stag 
similar events across India on t 
same day. 
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“We have to build bridges, and 
have to start here in Bombay,” s; 
Mr. Padamsee, the advertising ex 
utive. "Otherwise, eventually, the 
will be no India left. India will becor 
a collection of Bombays.” 




World's 100 Largest Urban Agglomerations 



Th. cone.pt cl isglomotlon delete, the population oontoln«l ntthln th. t»nt™ta ol oontlouou. wrttory 
Inhabited at urban levels of residential density without regard to admlnlatratlve boundaries. 



Rank 




Population in millions 


1992 




1992 


2010 


1 . 


Tokyo 


25.8 


28.9 


2. 


Sao Paulo 


19.2 


25.0 


3. 


New York 


16.2 


17.3 


4. 


Mexico City 


15.3 


18.0 


5. 


Shanghai 


14.1 


21.7 


. yO. 


Bombay 


13.3 


24.4 


v 7. 


Los Angeles 


11.9 


13.9 


8. 


Buenos Aires 


11.8 


13.7 


9. 


Seoul 


11.6 


13.8 


10. 


Beijing 


11.4 


18.0 


11. 


Rio de Janeiro 


11.3 


13.3 


12 . 


Calcutta 


11.1 


15.7 


13. 


Osaka 


10.5 


10.6 


14. 


Jakarta 


10.0 


17.2 


15. 


Tianjin 


9.8 


15.7 


16. 


Metro Manila 


9.6 


16.1 


17. 


Paris 


9.4 


9.6 


18. 


Moscow 


9.2 


10.4 


19. 


Cairo 


9.0 


13.4 


- 20. 


Delhi 


8.8 


15.6 


21. 


Lagos 


8.7 


21.1 


22. 


Karachi 


8.6 


17.0 


23. 


Bangkok 


7.6 


12.7 


24. 


Dacca 


7.4 


17.6 


25. 


London 


7.3 


7.3 


26. 


Istanbul 


7.0 


11.8 


27. 


Teheran 


7.0 


11.9 


28. 


Lima 


6.9 


10.1 


29. 


Chicago 


6.8 


7.3 


30. 


Essen 


6.4 


6.6 


31. 

32. 


Madras 


5.5 


8.4 , 


Hong Kong 


5.5 


6.1 


33. 


Madrid 


5.4 


5.6 


34. 


Milan 


5.3 


5.3 


35. 


Bogota 


5.2 


7.3 


36. 


St. Petersburg, Russia 5.1 


5.8 


37. 


Santiago 


5.1 


6.4 


38. 


Shenyang 


4.9 


7.9 


39. 


Hyderabad 


4.6 


9.4 


40. 


Lahore 


4.5 


8.8 


41. 


Bangalore 


4.3 


7.3 


42. 


Philadelphia 


4.3 


4.7 


43. 


Baghdad 


4.2 


6.8 


44. 


Wuhan 


4.0 


6.6 


45. 


Pusan 


4.0 


4.7 


46. 


Belo Horizonte 


4.0 


5.5 


47. 


Washington, DC 


3.8 


4.9 


48. 


Sydney 


3.8 


4.5 


49. 


Guangzhou 


3.8 


6.0 


50. 


Kinshasa 


3.7 


7.9 



Rank 

1992 



51. 


San Francisco 


52. 


Detroit 


53. 


Naples 


54. 


Toronto 


55. 


Athens 


56. 


Frankfurt 


57. 


Yangon 


58. 


Katowice 


59. 


Barcelona 


60. 


Porto Alegre 


61. 


Ahmedabad 


62. 


Dallas 


63. 


Ho Chi Mlnh 


64. 


Alexandria 


65. 


Berlin 


66. 


Algiers 


67. 


Chongqing 


68. 


Melbourne 


69. 


Chengdu 


70. 


Taipei 


71. 


Harbin 


72. 


Rome 


73. 


Nagoya 


74. 


Houston 


75. 


Montreal 


76. 


Casablanca 


77. 


Xian 


78. 


Guadalajara 


79. 


Cologne 


80. 


Brasilia 


81. 


Tripoli 


82. 


Caracas 


83. 


Dusseldorf 


84. 


Boston 


85. 


Singapore 


86. 


Taegu 


87. 


Dalian 


88. 


Kiev 


89. 


Nanjing 


90. 


Bandung 


91. 


Ankara 


92. 


Monterrey 


93. 


Salvador, Brazil 


94. 


Jinan (PRC) 


95. 


Pune (Poona) 


96. 


Recife 


97. 


Hamburg 


98. 


Kltakyushu 


99. 


Surabaja 


100. 


Stuttgart 



Population in millions 



1992 


2010 


3.7 


4.4 


3.7 


4.0 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


4.4 


3.5 


3.9 


3.5 


3.7 


3.5 


6.3 


3.5 


3.9 


3.5 


3.6 


3.4 


4.6 


3.4 


5.4 


3.4 


4.3 


3.3 


5.3 


3.3 


5.1 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 


6.1 


3.2 


5.3 


3.1 


3.7 


3.1 


5.1 


3.1 


5.2 


3.1 


5.0 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


3.5 


3.0 


3.7 


3.0 


3.5 


3.0 


5.0 


3.0 


5.0 


3.0 


4.0 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


4.9 


2.9 


5.3 


2.8 


3.6 


2.8 


3.4 


2.8 


3.1 


2.8 


3.2 


2.7 


3.7 


2.7 


4.9 


2.7 


3.3 


2.7 


4.5 


2.7 


4.8 


2.6 


3.9 


2.6 


3.5 


2.6 


3.6 


2.6 


4.8 


2.6 


4.7 


2.6 


3.1 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


3.1 


2.5 


4.4 


2.5 


2.7 



World Eagle table. Data from United Nations wall 
chart, Urban Agglomerations 1992 . 
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INDIA IN TRANSITION Jagdish Bhagwati 

Statistical Appendix 




Fig. A1 . Average life expectancy at birth in India, 1951-91 
Note: 1981-6 and 1986-91 involve projections. 

Source : The World Bank. 
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Fig. A2. The structure of GDP in India., 1 980 — 1 prices (per cent) 
Sources: National Account Statistics, Government of India; 

V. Dubey, ‘India: Economic Performance and Prospects’, in E. Grilli 
and D. Salvatore (eds.), Handbook of Economic Development (Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1992). 




Fig. A3. Employment in the organized sector in India, 1960-89 
•Provisional figures 

Source: Economic Survey, GovernmentjDfJndia. BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Fig. A4. The components of India’s tax revenue (centre, states, and 
union territories), 1950/1 to 1980/1 

Sources: S. Acharya, ‘India’s Fiscal Policy’, in R. E. B. Lucas and 
G. Papanek (eds.), The Indian Economy: Recent Development and 
Future Prospects (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1988), Table 14.10; 
Dubey (see source for Table Al). 
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Table 5 Usual status unemployment rates (as percentages of the 
workforce) and numbers of persons unemployed (in 000s) by 
sex in urban areas of major Indian states in 1987-88 



States 


Unemployment 

Rates (%) 


No. of Persons 

Unemployed 




Males 


Females 


Males Females 


Andhra Pradesh 


6.4 


9.0 


269 


134 


Assam 


5.3 


28.4 


41 


25 


Bihar 


6.4 


3.3 


190 


11 


Gujarat 


4.7 


2.2 


169 


12 


Haryana 


4.6 


9.6 


55 


13 


Himachal Pradesh 


6.9 


10.5 


7 


3 


Jammu & Kashmir 


4.7 


15.5 


22 


10 


Karnataka 


5.6 


4.1 


209 


47 


Kerala 


14.1 


33.8 


239 


211 


Madhya Pradesh 


4.3 


5.6 


158 


47 


Maharashtra 


6.5 


5.0 


496 


88 


Orissa 


7.1 


14.0 


87 


27 


Punjab 


4.8 


14.7 


84 


28 


Rajasthan 


4.7 


1.4 


119 


9 


Tamil Nadu 


7.3 


9.1 


413 


175 


Uttar Pradesh 


3.4 


2.9 


250 


25 


West Bengal 


9.0 


21.4 


492 


OO 

00 



Source : NSSO : Key Results of Employment and Unemployment Survey, 
All-India (Part- 1),NSS 43rd Round (July 1987-June 1988) Statement 40. 



THE SHAPING OF MODERN INDIA 

ly toppled in late 1990. A new minority government took power and it 
most likely will not succeed. 



SUMMARY OF HISTORICAL AND ARTISTIC PERIODS 



Note: In the following table, 1 describes the Historical Period. 2 the developments 
in Art, Religion and Literature. 



Approximate Period 



3500-2500 B.c. 1. 

2 . 

2000-1500 2. 

1500-1000 2. 

1000-500 2. 

514-512 1. 

2 . 

327-325 1. 

320-184 1. 

2 . 

250 b c-a d. 60 1. 

250 B C.-A.D 250 1. 

2 . 

184 BC.-A.D. 70 1. 

2 . 

A O 64-225 1. 

2 . 

320-475 1. 

2 . 

4th century 1. 



5th— 10th century 1. 

2 . 

6th— 1 2th century 1. 

2 . 



8th century 1. 

2 . 

8th— 1 2th century 1. 

2 . 

9th-end of 1* 

17th century 2. 



1 1th— 1 5th century 2. 

11th- 14th century 1. 



Indus Valley (Sumerian) Civilization 
(Harappa t Mohenjo-Daro) 

Rig Veda compiled 

Early Upanishads ; development of caste system 
Later Upanishads, Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bha - 
gavad Gita 

Persian king Darius invades the Punjab 
Gautama Buddha (563-483); Mahavira Jina (550-475); 
first Buddhist jatakas; emergence of Shaivism and Vish- 
nuism 

Alexander the Great in India 
Mauryan Dynasty 

Ashoka f s column edicts; Sanchi Stupa; Buddhist Mis- 
sion arrives in Ceylon 

Bactrian and Parthian (Indo-Greek) dynasties in the 
Punjab 

Andhra Dynasty in S.E. Deccan 
Amaravati Stupa; first Buddhist caves (Bhaja) 

Sunga Period 

Early Ajanta wall paintings; Buddh-Gaya shrine; Bud- 
dhist caves at Karla, Bedsa, Kanheri, etc. 

Kushan Dynasty in N.W. India; South India Kingdoms 
of the Cholas (Madras region), Cheras (Malabar coast) 
and Pandyas (southern tip) 

Gandhara (Helleno-Buddhist) art; Mathura school of 
art; Buddhism arrives in China; commerce with Rome 
(Malabar); Manu’s religious laws; Kama Sutra written 
Gupta Dynasty 

Early Gupta art (Samath, Gaya); Nalanda University; 
writers, musicians, scientists; Ajanta Cave frescos; Ello- 
ra Cave carvings 
Hun invasion 

Pallava Dynasty in the South 

Appearance of Dravidian architecture (Mahabali- 
puram) 

Chalukya Dynasty in the Deccan 
Temples at Aihole, Badami, Pattadkal; decline of Bud- 
dhism in India; disappearance of Jainism in the South 
Emergence of Rajputs; Sind invaded by Arabs 
Hindu cave temples at Ellora and Elephanta 
Pala Dynasty in Bengal 

Bengal school of sculpture; Shankara, teacher of Ad- 
vaita; Shaivism in Kashmir and the South 
Hindu medieval period 

Chandella art at Khajuraho; Chalukya art in Gujarat; 
Kalinga art at Konarak; Nepal school of art; Sena art 
in Bengal; Chola art at Tanjore; Hoysala art at Belur, 
Halebid and Somnathpur; Pandya art at Madurai; Vi- 
jayanager art at Hampi 
Hindu art penetrates Cambodia and Java 
Moslems conquer Delhi, Khilji and other dynasties; 
Timur destroys Delhi 
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> proximate Period: 



th— 16th century 1. 



th— 1 7th century 1. 



2 . 



th century 



th century 

57 

58 

x>nd half of 
19th century 

35 

13 

15 



10 



17 



2 . 



2 . 



7 - Independence Period: 



ERIC 



The Italian Marco Polo visits South India; Guru Nanak, 
first Sikh teacher; Ramanuja and Madhava, mystic phi- 
losophers 

Three Moslem Dynasties; Lodis in Delhi, Brahmanis in 
the Deccan, Adil Shahis at Bijapur. The Portuguese ar- 
rive in South India 

Flowering of Hindu and Bengali literature 
Mogul Dynasty (Babur, Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb) 

Reigns over North and Central India; Akbar brings Hin- 
dus and Moslems together, epoch finds expression in ar- 
chitecture and Mogul and Rajput miniature painting 
Establishment in the South of British East India Compa- 
ny, followed by Dutch and French; emergence of two 
Indian military powers: Marathas under Shivaji and 
Sikhs in Punjab 

See-saw wars all over India; British tighten their hold 
(Clive); Nadir Shah sacks Delhi 
First stirrings of Indian nationalism: Sepoy Rising 
British Crown takes over from East India Company 

Hindu religious reform movements: Arya Samaj, Brah- 
mo Samaj, Ramakrishna Mission 
Establishment of Indian National Congress 
Rabindranath Tagore wins Nobel Prize for literature 
Mahatma Gandhi returns from South Africa to lead 
struggle for emancipation and independence 
Excavations culminate in Archaeological Survey of 
India; Bengal school of modem painting 
Chandrasekara Vekata Raman wins Nobel Prize for 
physics 

Independence and partition of subcontinent into India 
and Pakistan (predominantly Moslem) 

January, Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 

January 26, India declared a Republic, with its own constitu- 
tion 

First General Election. Nehru confirmed as Premier 
Repossession of Pondicherry, from the French 
Annexation of Goa, taken back from Portuguese 
November-December. War with China over northern border 
disputes 

Death of Jawaharlal Nehru 
War between India and Pakistan over Kashmir 
January. Mrs. Gandhi becomes Prime Minister 
Second major war with Pakistan. Bangladesh becomes sepa- 
rate state 

India explodes first nuclear device in Rajasthan desert 
June. Declaration of “State of Emergency” by Mrs. Gandhi 
March. General Election, Mrs. Gandhi out, Maraiji Desai be- 
comes Prime Minister 
January. Mrs. Gandhi returned to power 
June. India launches communications satellite 
Mrs. Gandhi assassinated. Rajiv Gandhi elected Prime Minis- 
ter by largest post -independent majority 
Dec. 3. Methyl isocyanate gas escapes from tank owned by 
Union Carbide in Bhopal. Worst industrial accident in history 
of technology 

Peace accord sighed by governments of India and Sri Lanka 
aimed at ending the communal conflict between the central 
government and the Tamil separatist fighters in the northern 
and eastern provinces of Sri Lanka. 



THE SHAPING OF MODERN INDIA 

Period: 

Vishwanath Pratap Singh elected Prime Minister in a 
tion of minority parties called the National Front. 
Moslem extremists in Kashmir resort to terrorism in th 
mands to quit India and form their own Islamic state 




Approximate 

1989 

1990 



INDIAN EDUCATION SYSTEM - AN OVERVIEW 



1 - As in the West , but much older, a sys te m of clerical and 
monastic education system existed in our country for several 
thousand years- But access to knowledge, while it flourished 
w.i thin , was very restricted, as far as the non-clerics. Apart 
( i om the study of Scriptures, medicine and healthful living, law, 
civic administration , city planning, architecture, music , 1 i tera- 
ture, painting, dance, interaction with environment etc- were all 
subjects for study and discovery--- a very broad spectrum of 
1 n teres t and serious study - 



2- Provision of institutionalized mass education, a modern 
phenomenon of a couple of hundred years, did not exist in India 
either, but some several kinds of functional education, appren- 
ticeships, teacher-pupil tie-ups and "schools" existed- With the 
advent of Islam, also the provision of basic religious education 
to the young in the madarsa ■ 



* Advent of the British towards the end of the .1700 and re- 
mained till 1947, Day of Independence- They found much that was 
■* 1 1 (,V ' 1 & v a n t , w h e i ) s e e n t h r o u g h B r i. t i s h e y e s b u t a few o t h e r s , w h o 
studies the culture and Intel lectual wealth of India, (oriental- 
.rsl:s) saw it very differently- The British saw a subservient ally 
in the Indian trained manpower, to serve them in jobs and of- 
fices, including the armed forces- Deliberate policy to make 
them, Indian in blood and color, to adopt the world-views and 

a i t a. t u d e s of the B r i t i s h - It did h a voc t o the existing and f rag- 
i. le Indian network of educational institutions. 



4 „ Independent India has education as a major concern - Rapid 
expansion took place of educational institutions - Number of 
r nimary increased from 210000 in 1950-51 to 529000 in 1985-86; 
middle schools (Grade VI —VII I) from 13000 to 135000- Gloss en- 
rollment for the primary was a flattering 857- from 437- in 1950- 
Similarly, the number of Secondary Schools (Grade 10) was 59,468 
hi .1990-91 and Higher or Senior Secondary was 19151- Current 
f i g » 1 r e i s c 1 o s e t o 90,000- T h e r e a r e a b o u t 700 0 c pile g e s , m o s I: a f 
tltr?((i affiliated to about 140 Universities. India has one of the 
1 a r g e s t s y s tern s o f h i g he r ed u c a t i on « T h i s a Iso i n eludes 5 Open 
Urri.versi ties - There is also the National Open School- In fact, 
the National Policy on Education has given special fillip to Open 
Education, both at the school and tertiary levels. 



4- Structures Primary either 1—4 or 1-5; Middle or upper pri- 
mary: either 5 7 or 6-8; secondary: 9-10: Higher secondary: 11-12 

First degree: 3 years- Referred to as 10+2+3 



5, However impressive, the physical growth of institutions and 
the network of support institutions like teacher training col- 
leges, the goal of Universal ization of education or Education For 
All remains a teasing illusion- Current literacy rate is just 
about. 60- But the story of women's literacy, quality of schools 
i. n r u r a 1 I n d i a rema i n s m o s t u n satisfactory - 
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\ I 

t ■■ :~i 

tlH-? 

OVM i 



F .laminations have dominated the education syste™! doth at 

and university levels and have V™ nus Ta U . at 

of the tail wagging the dog. T, ' ere ** srhooli to have 

level of Boards of Education, to a ' tirade 

assessment, at Grade 9 and Grade 11 and even talking of Grade 



. , / V ' r lea !«•» **« ’ “* W ’ « # J 

;j(7) public examination becoming private, 



Wor Id 
only Coca Cola 



7. The New Economic Policy of India did some star tl 
formation* to mind-sets and National . Income, 

p-trliequei" . we have am ember ■ ass in g •-< , _ , ....... tl<e 

feeling flhy to ask too much loan for projects from the 

hank , returning debts before they ai e rue - - ' partnership 

hut the tai.q business of America is coming^ ' n d Fduration 

ventures. There is a close link between Economics and Lduc ^ 

and there is beginning to have pressure from ■ '« * ” " ~ f ' st j uca - 

productivity oriented economy to improve the quality 

lj.cn, to provide the human resource. 

q Thpr- is tremendous pressure on the bottom third, the mar- 

g j na ' 1 :;r; An beC T:r^nTr-rto W redeem e th:: ^"through" education 
, tn ; nn hot it is an open question about tnc (,t u r 

commitmeul of * the Government to do so. Owakansd aud aware pen. ^ 

.. j, ,, lr .,+. n f D ain to the Government m power . ao tnt ■ 

who wcirk for creating awareness , build f^o^t of 

i until! end of the stick. Corruption is also a direct Of » 

the poor level of education. People are exploitable and^^^ ^ 
being exploited. Unaware of their rights, ' -Y 
the i r r i q t ^ t «r» e t c - 

O Recently the Union (Federal) Government passed a Bill, ena- 
bling the State Governments to have 1 ^ 1 powpr-'shedd ing , aAd 

in trnduced and after the pain and to 'i-nag. 

„::r\i^i, P Se ihair decisions J^^t-^^re^nlnrro 

tion , health and other services f ; Lc - " P th , uqh ‘ now rapidly 

work o„ it. with some degree of patience, though new 

wearing thin - 



let ,ne conclude by mentioning some issues and = 

% '",“ V nr an SS ZX ^U^IkeVl oj us ' belong to the 

great Animal Farm that McDonalds dream of and are build. 
around the world? 



CIS July, 1994 



Thomas V Kunnunkal , S.J. 
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Religions 

Hinduism: The Hindu religion had its origin in the 
concepts of the early Aryans who came to India more 
than 4,000 years ago. It is not merely a religion but 
also a philosophy and a way of life. It does not 
originate in the teachings of any one prophet or holy 
book. It respects other religions and does not attempt 
to seek converts. It teaches the immortality of the 
human soul and three principal paths to ultimate 



union of the individual soul with the all pervasive 
spirit. 

The essence of Hindu faith is embodied in the Lord’s 
Song, the Bhagavad Gita: “He who considers this 
(self) as a slayer or he who thinks that this (self) is 
slain, neither knows the Truth. For it does not slay, 
nor is it slain. This (self) is unborn, eternal, 
changeless, ancient, it is never destroyed even when 
the body is destroyed.” 




Hindu temple at Tungnath in Garhwal 





Jainism and Buddhism: In the sixth century before 
Christ, Mahavira propagated Jainism. Its message was 
asceticism, austerity and non-violence. 

At about the same time, Buddhism came into being. 
Gautama Buddha, a prince, renounced the world and 
gained enlightenment. He preached that ‘Nirvana’ 
was to be attained through the conquest of self. 
Buddha’s teachings in time spread to China and some 
other countries of South-East Asia. 




Engraving a Buddhist religious text 



Islam: Arab traders brought Islam to South India in 
the seventh century. After them came the Afghans 
and the Moghuls, among whom the most enlightened 
was the Emperor Akbar. Akbar almost succeeded in 
founding a new religion Din-e-Elahi, based on both 
Hinduism and Islam, but it found few adherents. 

Islam has flourished in India through the centuries. 
Muslim citizens have occupied some of the highest 
positions in the country since independence in 1947. 
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Par see fire temple in Delhi 

Zoroastrianism: In the days of the old Persian 
Empire, Zoroastrianism was the dominant religion in 
West Asia, and in the form of Mithraism, it spread 
over vast areas of the Roman Empire, as far as Britain. 

After the Islamic conquest of Iran, a few intrepid 
Zoroastrians left their homeland and sought refuge in 
India. The first group is said to have reached Diu in 
about 766 A.D. 

Their total world population probably does not 
exceed 130,000. With the exception of some 10,000 
in Iran, almost all of them live in India, the vast 
majority concentrated in Bombay. The Parsees excel 
in industry and commerce, and contribute richly to 
the intellectual and artistic life of the nation. 

Judaism: Jewish contact with the Malabar Coast in 
Kerala, dates back to 973 BC when King Solomon’s 
merchant fleet began trading for spices and other 
fabled treasures. Scholars say that the Jews first 
settled in Cranganore, soon after the Babylonian 
conquest of Judea in 586 BC. The immigrants were 
well received and a Hindu king granted to Joseph 
Rabban, a Jewish leader, a title and a principality. 



Synagogue in Cochin 



ERIC. 
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The Sisganj Gumdwara in Delhi, an important Sikh shrine 

Sikhism: Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism in the 15th century, 
stressed the unity of God and the brotherhood of man. Sikhism, with 
its affirmation of God as the one supreme truth and its ideals of 
discipline and spiritual striving, soon won many followers. It was 
perhaps possible only in this hospitable land that two religions as 
diverse as Hinduism and Islam could come together in a third, namely 
Sikhism. 

Christianity: Christianity reached India not long after Christ’s own 
lifetime, with the arrival of St. Thomas, the Apostle. The Syrian 
Christian Church in the south traces its roots to the visit of 
St. Thomas. With the arrival of St.Francis Xavier in 1542 the 
Roman Catholic faith was established in India. Today Christians of 
several denominations practice their faith freely. 



Se Cathedral in Old Goa 














RELIGIONS 

Religious revival in modern times 
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THE LAND AND THE PFCPLF - geography and diversity 



Prof. Moonis Raza 

reflects a high degree of unity in diversity, 
to the emergence of this unique features o 
far to seek. We shall examine the spatial 
the* ethos j by identifying, on the one hand, the factors 
regional differentiation and diversities, and the factors 



The social ethos of India 
The factors that have led 
the Indian polity are not 
aspects of 
leading to 



which operate as bonds of unity, on the other. 

Factors of Diversity 

what it is. 

Second, the differentiation in the natural °°literactioS 

deHa C ^?r, V |l P m ost c^plete absence of surface flo» in the 

Thar, f?o» the wettest parts of the world to home * s f t ’ ™ le „_ 

the dense growth of tropical fores us in k. patent of diversity in 

give tracts where not a blade of grasp grows - Jhe extent of divert ^ 

the natural environment °h 'tnterocted and came to terms with these 

dif f erent° wironments and , as n’conseq .once, their responses ho their 
specific landscapes have acquired distinctly regional forms The^foo^ 

they cat, the clothes the, wear, Sak" thh ballads they sing, 

activities they carry out, the dialect, they sp. K, their 

the festivals they organize, the myths ,nd ^2 Th n nom? dic 

cultivator east^the steel workers of Chatt^garh - 

interactions. 

Third the differing sources of the waves of immigration to the sub- 
continent, from the "surrounding ^l^these iSto this vast 

different regions has created a social mosaic with distinct region 
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concentrations - thoir ethnic distinctiveness merging into each other 
in the vast intervening tracts. Three important regional concentrations 
may be distinguished; (i) the souttj with its long coast line permitting 
maritime links with peoples across the sea; (ii) the north west, with 
convenient openings for peoples of the vast expenses of onntral and west 
Asia across the Himalayan wall at Khyber and Bolan; and (iii) the north 
east, whose passes permitted the immigra tion of Mongoloid peonies into 
the valleys and the Himalayan territories which show an interlacing of 
northern arid southern elements in differin' 1 magnitudes enmeshed with 
each other within this mountain world. 

Fourth, the formation of regional identities of the agricultural communi- 
ties in different regions at different points of time within a range of 
about 3, 000 years has contributed to the strengthening of the regional 
forms in the social sphere. This process of region formation has been 
further sharpened by the continuity of the historical tradition of an 
essentially agricultural society. 

Underlying Unity : 

In the light of the above, the unique feature of the social geography of 
India, is riot the extent of its plurality but the fact that social diver- 
sity has been based on and sustained by an underlying unity which has 
grown wi th time. The factors that have led to strengthening of this 
underlying unity of the social ethos in India may now be examined. 

First, in spite of thn difference in the natural environment of the various 
regions, the Monsoon al rhythm of the seasons provides a strong element of 
uniformity, 'The alternation of the dry and the wet secasons and the con- 
centration of the life giving rains to a few months in the year is, by and 
largo, an all-India phenomenon, even though the magnitude of the dryness 
of the dry season and wetness of the wet season varies, greatly from one 
part of tlw country to the other. The music and fragrance provided by 
raindrops falling on the perched, thirsty earth generates intense emotional 
responses in the Indian people almost everywhere - from the arid Thar to the 
humid north-east. The Kajari of Bhojpur and the Malhar of Braj h=ve their 
counterparts in almost all parts of India. The rainfed subsistence agri- 
culture and the village community based on it - was, in more sense than 
one, a gist of the Monsoons. The all pervasiveness of the lonsoons - in 
spite of the many regional variations - has provided the natural base for 
a certain degree of uniformity in man- nature interactions throughout the 
length and breadth of the country; the unity of India is strongly rooted 
in this commonness. 

Second, the horizontal spread of the cultural and socio-economic attributes 
from different parts of the country to each other and the constant and over- 
growing give °nd take through in ter- regional contacts and exchanges has 
generated a process of cul tural fusio n which has put its stamp on regional 
categories and has created strong tlonds of unification and integration. The 
foremost of all of these integrative forces in the basal matrix of Indian 
culture was provided by the spatial spread of Vedic and Puranic traditions 
during the ancient period itself from the Tndo-Gangetic Plains south, north 
and eastwards, bringing the whote areas from Kashmir to Kgnyakumari and 
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from deserUc usstes of Sindh to 
B th rnLn»an?cn?:J h rnLfthr^ ^ 

clnnSy’ofwhoS ^^Sportont 

"'nse^rt ^e%^rnrfukoT^cSid‘th^* tL’preschings of BhskU 
se , S ® , f J joints in rural Indin which has loft an indelible print on the 

and Sufi « T t ,dia Though Ksbir and Nanak, Tukaram and Chisti, 

cultural ethos ol main. i.iuu„ . . 1, i their message 

RomonuJ nod Nooruddin sod Mu spoko in diff e rent diaiecto^t ^ 

oeronti ^ilv tho snme — tb© tn©ss 3 f^ ! o- 1 * thw» unity - - . , 

srssw *4 s ^ n -^ c xr 

minis turns. The integration of India is strongly rooted in this compo 
site matrix. 

Third the development of inter- regional, economic £ in ^ a 6 ? s snd th ® c ™ eT 
peKe’of national home market during the pert two hundred years or so, 
though "constrained by the negative influences of ’^riaUst exploitation, 

isjte ^ 

of a new inula ihe att „pts « k of th0 country and 

£3 ^^r^rtrSM r 

foundations of Indian nationhood. 

Main elements of the reg ional structure. 

, u Mrc-r l noW at the main elements of the regional structure 

Let ushave o closer look Volv-d under the impact of the factors 

of the Indian policy as it hso TnS is such that all regions are 

noted above; r he physiCr.l l^y 3 E icv ature at a low level or technology. 

?he differences in relief and in ° the distribution of rainfall and the 
forest cover have resulted in some areas continuing ^ centr^ f 
oerennial attraction while others remaining more or less native ir 
this point' of view. . The.. physical diversity has thus provided tee natural 

base for the diversity of regiona l, cul ture.^ 

The rivor b^Tin^ cons ti^^d^the mMh attrsetive^areos^f 01-^^6^0001^ ^ 

Jter'seppjy end cosy scccsslbllity through rlverion 
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Routes. The basinsof the principal rivers - tho . I 1 nd . u ®». ^h’ e 

Warm a' in Godavari, Krishna and the Kaveri - provided habitats for these 
communities for thousands of years and these regions have shown a cul- 
tural continuity which has a parallel only m the valley of the Hwangh 
and the Xangtose in China. They have continued to be the perennial 
nuclear region sof India. On the periphery of the so basins lay tho 
relatively less attractive or relatively isolated areas as ey wn > 
hillv forested or dry arid were away from the main lines of communica- 
tion" within the country. Sind, Mower, Kathiawar, the upper Brahmaputra 
vellev, coasted Orissa and the Bundelktmnd may be included in this cate- 
rorv." Those were other areas in the interior of the sub-continent or 
in the bordering mountain rim which were least attractive for ogricu 
turc or were isolated to a hiuh degree. These isolated or negative 
regions have served ns blind alleys in the history of the country. 

They have been characterized by a high degree ot stagnation due o . • 
continuation of earlier forms of culture largely unaffected by the winds 
of change which swept over the areas of perennial attraction The Western 
Ghats, the Aravalis, the Vindhyan complex of Central India, h ° g - ,g P 
pbtenu, hilly tracts' of Orissa, Shillong plateau and the bordering Assam 
bills belong to the category. These areas happen to coincide with tho 
belts of tribal concentration in the country. 

E lements of the Social Geography of India._ 

The mosaic , revealed through the regional structure of the Indian polity 
as discussed above, also reflects the regional distribution of the 
social components of the Indian population and has been further streng- 
thened by these distribution patterns. It would, however, be worthwhile 
to have an overview of the totality of these patterns and processes. 



(a) Peopling of India 

The peopling of India in the prehistoric, ancient and medieval periods 
has Soft a deep imprint on the enthic characteristics of the dilierent 
regions of tho country. This is reflected in Uw concentration of the 
P nlaoo-Modi berranoans in the South, of the Mediterraneans and.Nordics 
in the North and the North West, of palaei and Tibeto Mongoloids in the 
Himalayan realm and the north-eastern valleys, and of _ the Proto Austra- 
loids in the A ra va li -V idhya -Chota Nagpur belt. The actual picture is 
far more comolex but the recognition of these major tendencies of distri- 
bution are of some significance in understanding the regional stretere 
of the country. It may, however, be noted that as we mo 7a from the geo- 
graphical periphery towards the centre, ethnic distinctiveness losses 
much of its relevances since different categories merge with each other 
imperceptably in the vast expenses of the Indian sub-continent through 
continuous contacts spread over thousand of years. There is considerable 
weight in the assertion of- Cohon, when he states: "In summary and to push 
the date to its farthest conculsion, we might say that, even thoug 
historically and contemporareously there is a tremendous diversity physic# y 
in India, there is, roughly speaking, a physical type which is India . 
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The ethnic characteristics of “° p^ululer^elfvencf in the 

differentiation in the so 1 ► - ito C om unities have been by and 

case of the tribal peoples. .* J ' gn ^ the remanents are res- 

largo assimilated into o^er^racial^rotp^^ The Pro-Austra- 

trie ted now to p-irts of t . . , 'i^riculturally negative 

loid communities hnve boon squeo > holt ^nd nre pone rally livi n C 

cress of the irpvoH-Vindhy n-ChoUnea HongoXotd . 
ai n low level of development. Iho P. l_ • worlds of the mountain 

communities have lived in ?J | 8 " [ n relative isolation over centuries 

realm of the north and the north-east 1 ' . co _ sys tems. These regi- 

using X<w 1-cls of technology inJropicnX forest^eco ^ ?f 

on n 1 identitiesare being 1 '-t. . il Rppional strains and 

through inducing impulses of s ^^ oh th ^° nSPoa ; nce of the differing levels 
stresses, thnt still persist ore tot ^ t non . tribal conwu- 

sriysi isrs.’a ss£»« by «* 

disparities. 

(b) Caste 

The most potent institution^ich^in^ e in^India 

role, continues to exer ori.i nally rooted in Hinduism, it has 

is the caste system. While ori.in i > Sik hs and Christians - 

brought other rengiousrroups^-t^^. ^ ^ ?£ conversion^ » 

under its influence. I •*> India but he never loses his caste, 

person may lose his region in ^ it hns its distinct 

While the phenomenon of caste is If - P J while there is hori- 

regionoi forms. As Srinivas has pointed ut *** each of them is 

zontal unity in the higher castes of ^suo ^ ow > ^ific regional 

also linked vertically with the lew ^ this im0 crtant feature of 
setting. Harrison has focussed « ‘ ‘ „ Thf . csste structure in India 

the caste system in the follovr.*^ struct ures, aE threaded 

provides into a series °^. rC ;V- . fm . br , cin . hierarchy of the Hindu 
loosely together within the Al ^ ^ which is found throughout the 

Society”. The caste system 1 - * P.\^ ivRS on regional hosts. Of 
length and breadth of xmaa? bat l ^ he r is the regional 

particularly significance for the sj £ * * ^ econC n,ically deprived 

dimension of the distribu -ion o j ndia # Their concentration indi- 

caste groups - ttv; schedule • ^ f soc i 0 _ eC onomic exploitation 

cates the varying magnitude end bn.adt.i 
in the different regions of India. 

(c) Language 

. „ H . n norhaps the most important- 

Lccpucgc, the vehicle of co.^cniccUcn x > P Lln gui S Uc diversity 

manifestation of the social cch sion . ^ lUatio n on the one band, 

• in India, therefore, reflects regions! ^ other. The 

and is an important factor in re, country has been sometimes over 

Szssxz in- 
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regions into language regions, and finally into linguistic family 
regions. The basic unity, in the tolk ethos is the dialect region 
uhich has persisted over long period and has defied the time. The 
intimate link between the spoken word and the territory is brought 
out ef f.oc tively by the fact that the local dialects have been since 
ancient times to the present designated by the geographic names of 
territories where they are spoken A vsnti , P rachya , Sauraseni and Oakshimatya 
of the stra or Tjhojpuri , Pimdeli and \Vwadhi~f" today. The per- 

sis tenon of this .rein tionshfp over thousands of years . is remarkable 
indeed and has given it tremendous strength. As Vidyalankar states: 

"The areas of India dialects and languages, as they are found today 
correspond in a striking manner with the ancient and medival janpadas 
or — _ _ P. 9 . j _ s n 6 12 £ s * They have grown out of the whole history of India. 

As we move about the dialect to the higher levels of the linguistic 
hierarchy, we once again meet the fourfold regional diversion} (i) The 
ravidinn region of the South, ( ii) the Ijldo-Aryan— region of the North 
and the North-West and (iii) the Mon-Khmeb- and the Tibeto- Surma n region 
of the nortb-East and the Himalayan realm, and (iv) the Austric region 
of the Arnvali-Vindhya-Chotanngpur complex. 

While the fundamental role of language is regional differentiation in the 
social geography G f India needs to be properly understood, it would be 
erroneous not to recognise the strong trend of in ter- language cross- 
fertilisation that has been spread over millenis and which has brought 
about, in the words of Katre, M o chemical fusion not a physical mixture 
where the different components can be easily separated. During the last 
three thousand years, each of those di stinet group of languages has come 
into close contact with the remaining groups, and out of this contact 
has arisen a vocabulary which shows a Pen— Indian characteristic 11 . 

(d) Religion 

The religious composition of tho population constitutes an important web 
in the social fabric of India. India . is the original home of Hinduism, 
which const i tube s the system of beliefs and rituals for the great majority 
of its people. The horizontal spread of Hinduism from its cradle in the 
lane] of tiie Sapta Sindhu has brought the entire country under its influence. 
But as Srinivas h *s rightly pointed out, a distinction need to be made 
between All India Hinduism and Regional Hinduism. The folk ethos of 
rural India is so deeply rooted in diverse ecologies that religious ideas 
and values, in spite of an underlying unity, have acquired specific forms 
in regional moulds. lhe worship of the Mother Goddess, for example, 
which is the sheet-anchor of tho religious beliefs of all agricultural 
peoples, is all pervasive; but Ka makha Devi is specific to Kamrup, 

Dur ga Dev i to Bengal, Vaishno Devi to the foothills in the North-West. 

has, in fact, been suggested that a hierarchy — ranging from village 
mai to deities of regional and Ail India significance - may be identified 
vh ich provides the backbone of the regional structure of fold religion in 
India. Unlike Hinduism, whose distribution is widespread throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, the other religious communities heave 
a marked tendency towards clustering and concentration. The Muslims, 
against popular belief, are a predominantly rural community with marked 
concentration in the Kashmir Galley and adjacent Kargil Tehsil, Mewast, 
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Rohi lkhand and Unpsr Doab, Oanga Delta, Malabar and the Lakshdwip. The 
Sikhs though extremely mobile, ere concentrated in the Punjab and part 
of Haryana. A significant majority of the Christians live in the 
southern territories of Kerala* Tamil ‘^sdii -nd Goad aid have their 
other clusters in Chotanagpur and the north eastern states. The Tribal 
territories have a strong concentration of animistic and -to terms tic 
beliefs. 



It is no doubt true that religious belief's constitute an important ele- 
ment in the spiritual life of the people, but trie role of religious 
diversity in the Indian polity has quite often been overstated. Reli- 
gious communities arc intervinod with each other within regional systems. 
They do not constitute separate national streams, confronting and inter- 
acting with each at the level of the nations. The Kashmiri Muslims and 
the Kashmiri Hindu and the Tamil Hindi. The hearts of the Sikh, the 
Hindu and the Muslim peasants of the Punjab beat with the rythm of the 
same Bbangra and the soft melody of the same Heer . All the more 
remarkable in this process of cultural fusion is The traditional role 
of fairs and festivals all over the land. The Hindu shrines and holy 
places, the Islamic mosques, and darghas, the Jain Teerthstals, he 
Buddhist monasteries and the Christian churches, drew their devotees 
from many parts of India; some of them like Varanasi, R-ameshwar, Ajmer, 
Budhapnya and old Goa are shrines of national status; and they not only 
draw their devotees from all over India but from our countrymen of other 
religions as well. These and the regional one act as strong nodes for 
cultural and emotional integration of the nation. In their economic 
functions, most of them, like the Pusher Lake fair,, serve to strengthen 

these bonds. 



(e) Culture 

An interesting balance between diversity and unity can be seen in most 
of our cultural expressions and art forms as well. The two classical 
systems of Carnatic and Hindu stani music though have a common aesthetic 
and technical base," have developed their own distinctive flavour and 
style. At tho same time, there has been and continues to be a lot o 
exchange of Ragas, melodies, techniques »nd styles between the two. At 
the popular level, though each region has its own distinct folk or triba 
music, mutual influences are not rare. Forms or styles like Lavani or 
Turra Molagi are found in regions like Andhra, Maharashtra and Rajasthan. 
These are popular b el lads on heroic themes or folk tales «nd legends in 
different parts of tho country with interesting similarities of motifs, 
stylos and techniques. Some examples are : Alha of Bundelkhnnd, Heer of 
the Punjab, Powda of Maharashtra and Bu rrakatha of Andhra. Almost all 
parts of the country have songs related to the rythm of the seasons, e.g. 
the savani or Kajari of Bhojpur sung at the beat of the drizzling rain 
or the Holi of Braj, expressing the Dhol , Hadal , Mridanga, Bansari, . 
Shehnai“are found in different regions with local variations in their 
names, shapes and in the manner of playing them. 

In the sphere of dance also, the classical systems of north, east and 
south like Kathak, Odissi , Maripu ri, Kuchipu di, Bharatna ty^m and 
Kathakali have, in spite of a common heritage of aesthetic principles, 
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evolved their own distinctive styles end flavour frecvently throu h inter- 
action with the popular and folk dat. :es of their region, which are tore 
closely integrated with the life of the people. Almost all the regions 
have dances relating to agricultural activity, seasonal cycles and asso- 
ciated festivals. What is interesting to note is that though the source 
of inspiration and the motifs are quite often the same,, yet a distinct 
pattern of movement and choreography characterise the folk forms of each 
region. 

The country has a magnificent variety of dramatic forms in different 
regions - both traditional and folk. Most of them carry forward some 
of the aesthetic principls laid down in the Matya Sastra and follow 
common or similar conventions. Their 1 themes have their sources in 
Ramayan.a and Mahabharata. Particularly, the 12th Century Sanskrit ooem 
Geet Govind has given them a common tradition of total theatre consisting 
of music, song, dance, mime, poetry and gesture. There are interestin 
instances of migration of forms and performers with the intermingling 
of various communities and groups, i.e, Krishna Parija t in the South is 
performed by Muslim performers- or, the singer-performers of Kathiawar 
have migrated to Andhra to perform a particular form of Ramayana. Dummy 
Horse performances are common in Kutch as well as in Tamil Nadu; or, per- 
formances of narrative-dramatic verses based on scenes painted on large 
cloth pieces or on papers are found in Rajasthan, Andhra or Bengal. 

Such mingling of the common features and distinctive elements is a 
characteristic of other art forms also, like painting, scrupture, archi- 
tecture, poetry, both in the sophisticated urban traditions as well as, 
in fact more pronouncedly, in the popular fold traditions of different 
regions. 

Indian culture can be truly understood only if we understand its unioue 
composite character, in which the elements of diversity are as important 
as the common and unifying motifs, traditions and aesthetic sensibilities 
shaping them. 

Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces 

Looking back at the totality of the processes discussed above, the essen- 
tial feature of the social geography of India appears to be the symbolic 
relationship between centripetal and centrifugal forces in the Indian 
polity, producing -a delicate balance of unity in diversity. The centri- 
petal forces were released by the horizontal spread of techniques and 
other socio-economic and cultural traits, which, on the one hand, got 
impregnated into regional systems an.'.! contributed to their integration 
into larger entities, and, on the other got sustenance from these regional 
systems, became transformed in this process to play their integrative role 
more effectively. The centrifugal forces were generated by the require- 
ments of different ec on- systems and man's interaction within them, leading 
to regionally specific responses to varying landscapes.- In an important 
sense, the history of India is the history of inter-action of these two 
kinds of f orces. 

The emergence of the Solasmahajanpadns by about the 6th Century B.S. 
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in g of theKagadhian empire led .o _ centripetal tendencies, 

communication and the hoiazor. .al spr + o.^^l ^ HimBlnyas and the seas as 
Kautilyn described the whole 1<- - b noted the Samr?_t 

Chakra varti Ks hetra or the e^.rors realm ^ ^ super - 

or the cKSErovnrti did not dislu.o lue i ^ ^ empir e led to a period 
imposed his suzerainty over town- ‘ ^ 0 f . centrifugal forces. This 

of political fragmentation and considered to be a period 

period roughly between ^^t region nl cultures flourished and 

of decay. This overlooks the • -- • ' - . As Sub barao has pointed out. 

< developed at a rapid ra ^e-rt:' ° ^ . bhf , Christian era has seen 

....the period from the 7th Centi Jr - Pn d literatures, creative 

rise and development of provinci. 1 - t “ _ Gu< j ( n r at, Orissa and 

styles of temple architecture in the provinces 

Central India". 

t ,-^riG -a nd Central Asians during the 
The coming in of the Pnthans, raui between the centripetal and 

medieval period accelerated the ' ^^^ity 0 f India emerged at a higher 
centrifugal trends and the unity £ onr gana for example, were, by and 
level. The Mugal suba, Sark^r - - *■ ^rfetitics as it had evolved 
large, based on o^Tudia through time. The process of 

within the environmen * x. centripetal tendencies, 

empire building strengthened the centripetal 

■ i r>+ ror* tii rp to moot til 0 rG 
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following ways : 

, . transeert network was imposed on the 
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petal forces in the polity. 

Second, the unnatural cliff' or ^ l ^°g t p^^tSoned}* nnd historically evolved 
rest of the country was created and stru.,^ the ’ Mnlnya lam speaking people 
regions were thus fragmented. ^ "V . bn the orovincG oi Madras, and 

was broken up into ^abar, princely state of Travencore-Cochin. 
the rest assimilated in the prince jot 

which broke cultural identities 

Third, unnatural "^ures ««e™ te «•> * prlnce)y stste of 
and amalgamated parts of many intc c from M9h8rasb trfl, Andhra 

Hyderabad, for example, was made up of 
and Karnataka. 

11C . V , n -r 3 i ns t the centripetal and the 
The British, thus, struck simuUaneouoly^^^ ^ ngt thfi ho nithy inter- 
centrifugal forces in the Inf ic ~ ^ bobh Indi qn geography and 

l lay between the two, which i _ - rr> oauen t,ly, inherited a fragmented 

Indian history. Independent no a , . 'J aUen J es th , t has to be met 

regional structure. One of the P 1 ^.- y these regional distortions, 
effectively reletod to co^ittld'to the liquidation 

The national movement, which v,c “ ' _ . _' tlon 0 r states on a linguistic 
of princely enclaves and il ‘‘‘ The present administrative map 
basis, met this cnallenge olf active^ 
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of Indio reflects the continuity of tradition. From the Solasamaha j an - 
padas of the 6th Century B.C. to the linguistic states of our own times, 
is a historical continuum in geographically differentiated space. 
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CULTURE 

Science and technology 




f the vast petrochemical complex at Baroda (Gujarat) which has been 
led and built by Indian engineers. 
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Dance and dance-drama 




icers perform a Ladakhi folk dance at Leh. 
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✓a depicted as Lord of the Dance, 
araja, a Chola bronze, tenth 
tury, Tamil Nadu. The rhythms 
Ihiva's dance govern the 
/erse. In the left hand he holds 
symbolic of the inevitable 
truction of all that lives; his right 
d is raised to bring reassurance; 
right foot crushes a squirming 
irf who represents 
nlightened man. 
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